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ASPINALL'S SSM ENAMEL 


COLOURS EXQUISITE. SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL 


HOME BEAUTIFYING, 
GARDEN PARTIES, 
LAWN ORNAMENTING, 
HOUSE DECORATING, 
CHURCH RENOVATING, 
For the YACHT, the 
BEACH, &c., &c. 
Old Chairs and Tables can be made 


into lovely ornaments with this 
beautiful Invention. 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL 


Extract of Letter received at Peckham, 
on 22nd December last. 


Old Eurnicure of every deupii 


coors, Hoz-Water Cans Basi 
in fact any old eyesorsican bests 


“Any other I have 
used I find runs _ into 
blisters, or cracks after 
it has been on two or 
three days.” 


COLOUR CARDS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. FAC-SIMILE OF TIN. REJECT POISONOUS IMITATIONS, 


Sold everywhere, or can be procured direct from the Works, post free, in Tins, 0d, 1s. 6d., and Se, 
Bath Enamel, 25s. per gallon, or in tins, post free, 1s. 0d. and 3s. 6d. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Were Highly Commended at the NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, June, 1883, 
at the HEALTHEBRIES, South Kensington, London, 1884. 


See article and Illustrations the ‘‘Queen” (Nov. 17th), 1888, also the ‘‘ Queen” (June 16th and Oct. 20th, 1883) ; 
“Court Circular” (June 16th, 1883); ‘Court Journal” (June 16th, 1883); ‘‘ Civil Service Gazette” (June 23rd, 
1883); ‘‘Sanitary Record” (June 15th, 1883). 


ALL GENUINE GOODS ARE STAMPED THE “BHOTIVE.” 


The “BECTIVE” Specialities may be obtained’ of nearly all the Leading Bootmakers in the Principal Towns of England 
and Scotland. They are now widely known and appreciated for their Comfort, Elegance, and Durability, which is secured 
by the use of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


NEW SOMERVILLE CLUB FOR LADIES, 
YOUNG LADIES who want to be independent and 231, Oxford Street. (close to the Circus). 


make their way in the world should write for Debaten and my Supplied with Pe ore and Ma a 
prospectus of the Scientific Dress Cutting Association, Subscription, 10s. Entrance fee, 10s. 


272, Regent Street, London, W. Situations found for GRACE GOODALL, Secretary. 


all pupils at good salaries. We have no branches in 
BRADFORD'S PATENT VOWEL WASHING MACHINES 


London or Suburbs. 
Are highly appreciated in many thousands of house- 
holds, and the following letter is a fair specimen of a 
po number of similar ones received by us every 
week :— 

‘I have pleasure in stating that we find the 
“VowgeL” Machine effects a great saving of time, a 
great saving of labour, a hee saving of soap. It also 
makes the work of Washing and Wringing a much 
pleasanter and lighter task than when done by hand.” 
i The Times says :—‘ Bradford's Washing Machines 

».. and Wringers have revolutionised the labours of the 
= wash-tub in myriads of households.” 

Carriage free, trial free, and liberal discount for cash. 
See catalogue. 


BRADFORD’S yee AND MANGLING 


ACHINES 
To be had of all Drapers. Are universally admitted iG be the best, and although in- 


numerable attempts have been made to design some new and 
Ses ; ay 
'THOMSON'S Eas 
= ee 


IX CABINET PORTRAITS, 3s.; three for 2s. 
Twelve Carte Portraits, 2s. 2d.; six for 1s. 4d. 
Eight-inch Enlargement, 3s. ; three for 6s. Send Carte or 
Cabinet and Postal Order, and you will promptly receive 
Highly-finished Copies, with Original. Francis & Co., 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


fanciful patterns, there is nothing to supersede the above. 
Prices From 42/-, CARRIAGE Paliv. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, Free by Post. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
140 to 148, High Holborn, LONDON; 


victo ia Avenue, MANCHESTER; Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; and 
Crescent Iron Works, SALFORD. 


THE WANT OF THE DAY. 


NO MORE SOFT LINEN WHEN STARCHED. 


Used in the Royal Laundries. Should be used in every house. 


CORSET 
|; PERFECTION!’ 


S Soup BY ALL DRAPERS | 


3 
= 
B WN 7, 5000000 ALREADY SOLD 
® 
a 
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a 


tea “If your Draper cans ply 


E vin0™ you,wrile direct to 
49, OLDBAILEY, LONDO 
diving size, and enclosing POO 


ol) and the Corset willatonce be senc you 
. 6/6 ws THOMSON ©. MANUFACTURERS 
ri 4 ALL MARALD 7 ™ TING TRAOL MAKK THE ns 


‘sTepey qty OUIN 


— -_ Once Tried, always wanted. Makes Old Linen like New. 
LICIOUS NEW PERFUME TESTIMONIAL. 
= Cc From tHe Carey Lauxpress To H.R.H. tHe Prince oy WAtvzs. 
\ ‘est Newton, near Lynn, Norfolk, Aug. 29. 1889. 
a Having tried your“ Starch Gloss,” I certainly think it a great improvement 
—far superior to any I have tried. 2 
To Mr. CritcHiey. Yours truly, E. ELDER. 


‘The greatest bon ever offered to the Laundress for imparting 
an Ivory Finish to Starched I.inen, Laces, &c. It dues not 
stick to spider- web iike materials, 


; as 1 iF ' Soup sy Cueists axv Druccists, Grocers, Owes, &c., 
M ee In Packets at 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. 
hy Nl E PREPARED ONLY BY 
| TT. CRITCHIUSBY, 
Chemist & Wholesale Druggist, BLACKBURN. 
London Depit: 1 and 2, Austrauiax Avenue, EC. 
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JOTTINGS ON THE WAY OF THE ENGLISH 
HOME RULE DEPUTATION. 
By Mrs. Bateson. 


Tne contrasts of life in Ireland are very sharp. There is 
nothing else in the life of Britons at home which so carries 
one back into other times, and brings the romance of history 
into the stuff of daily existence. Take one instance. The 
second day of our stay in Dublin we were taken by the 
hospitable and generous Alderman Dillon on a sort of 
gigantic picnic to Glendalough and the Vale of Avoca. A 
brake with four horses, a coach and four, a long line of 
cars following these, were provided for the accommodation 
of the party. A celebrated horn-player, whose name is well- 
known in London Concert Rooms, kept us in a state of de- 
light with his performances. The day was lovely, the 
scenery exquisite and full of variety. On these points I 
will not dwell, but will go straight to the singular socia 
feature which lent to the occasion the peculiar element of 
romance which clings around such gatherings in Ireland 
At a certain point in our journey a large room belonging to 
the Waterworks Company had been engaged for our 
entertainment at luncheon. Everything for this purpose 
had been brought many miles from town, but all was 
beautifully served and fit for a royal collation. The whole 
company are seated, and Alderman Dillon, after luncheon, 
rises, and with a bumper of champagne, bids welcome to his 
visitors. The Right Hon. James Stansfeld responds, and 
alludes in touching words to absent dear friends suffering 
now for the national cause in prison cells. Among the 
distinguished company present are William Redmond, M.P., 
and his young wife, whose loveliness would be distinguished 
in a court circle of lovely women. Against Mr. Redmond a 
warrant was out, and the question was whether he might 
not there and then be arrested in our midst; or the car 
homeward-bound on which he rode might be stopped on the 
way ; or, likelier still, the police may call him up in the 
night. For the moment, however, he is with us and there 
are calls for ‘“‘ Redmond, Redmond.” The old historic name 
is answered by one who is, as it were, its very essence and 
embodiment. Up he rises, and his speech, unprepared, 
unpremeditated, is a perfect model of simple eloquence, 
distinguished by the utmost elegance and finish of diction, 
no less than by sincerity of tone and high chivalrous feeling. 
What marvel if, as we rise to our feet and pledge William 
Redmond, our hearts and our eyes are fuller than our wine 
cups! The next act in the drama is already known to the 
public. My object was merely for a moment to give your 
readers a notion of the pathos which comes home to us who 
are able to look for some little time behind the scenes. 
That pathos is wrought into the stuff of life in this 
country. 


The Smith-Barry tenants had a splendid meeting in the 
Temperance Hall, Tipperary, on Saturday. They are 
standing firm as a rock. On Monday next a Crimes Court 
will be held for the trial of a large number of persons 
arrested for so-called rioting and boycotting in connection 
with the Campaign. 


A letter has been published from the convict Delaney 
shewing that he believed he was to get his release as a bribe 
for giving evidence against Mr. Parnell before the 
Commission. 


Cecil Roche, R.M., at Tralee on Tuesday last, approving 
a sentence on men accused of attacking the police, said: “I 
quite agree with the sentence of the Court, and wish to say 
that in any other country in the civilised world had these 
men attacked the ministers of the law in the way they had, 
their lives might have been taken and they (the police) 


woukl have been justified by the Government in taking | 


their lives. This was a most deadly attack on these 
policemen, who behaved with great moderation in firing 
their revolvers in the air. It is not necessary for me to 
decide, but if the police took life on the occasion they 
would in my opinion be justified in doing so in the discharge 
of their duty.” 


Stephen Hefferman, who was shot by the police in 
Tipperary on the 5th inst., has died, 
mourning in Tipperary. 


here ix general 


THE VICTIMS OF COERCION. 
By C. A. 

THE inquest on the death of John McGee, one of the 
Falcarragh peasant political criminals, which was opened 
on the 12th August, at Dunfanaghy, and adjourned on the 
13th to the 22nd of August, was again adjourned from to-day 
(Saturday, 31st August) tothe 12th of November next. The 
inquiry has thus occupied ten days, and when it shall be 
resumed, even as things now stand, some two or three days 
more will be the shortest period that can be set down as 
sufficient to bring the inquest to a close. I have stated “as 
things now stand” advisedly, for each day’s proceedings 
opened up fresh aspects, and revealed matters of the greatest 
importance. Many of these are vital to the issue of the 
particular case under investigation, and others touching it 
more remotely seem to demand very serious attention and 
correction. I will not say more just now than that all these 
things clearly indicate the fatuity of any effort to govern 
this country by Castle Rule, if proper Government be at all 
aimed at. The system is essentially wrong on principle, and 
practically inept and unworkable. Each department in the 
first instance, and each official next, would require such an 
amount of supervision and check, that if honest effective work 
were to be done, an army of inspectors would be needed ; and 
then the question would remain—who will watch the watchers ! 
The Coroner, having failed to snatch a verdict on the second 
day of the inquiry, the next-of-kin got time by the first 
adjournment to procure proper legal and medical assistance. 
On Thursday, 22nd August, Mr. Teeling, B.L., Dublin, 
assisted by Messrs. McGough and McFadden, solicitors, and 
Dr. Cox, Dublin, were present on their behalf. Subse- 
quently Dr. Cox had to leave to attend to his hospital and 
other professional duties in Dublin, and his place was taken 
by Dr. O’Kane, of Londonderry. The intervention of 
these gentlemen made it more manifest at every turn that 
Mr. Coroner’s idea of the scope of an inquest was very 
wrong indeed. He had pressed the simple question on the 
jury, as will be remembered, to find a verdict on the post 
mortem evidence alone as to the physical cause of death, 
without touching in any way the cause, progress, or treat- 
ment of the disease. But the majority of the jury very 
properly refused to find a verdict without the fullest medical 
and other evidence obtainable. Hence the prison books 
had to be grudgingly produced at last, but, so far, the 
Crown and the Coroner have persisted in the refusal to re- 
call Sir William Miller—the prison doctor—to read certain 
entries or prescriptions of his in the hospital books for de- 
ceased that neither the Coroner, Crown Solicitor, the Gover- 
nor of the gaol, hospital warder, clerk, counsel and solicitor 
for next-of-kin, nor any others privileged to see them can 
decipher, though Sir W. Miller has been present all the 
time! Mr. Teeling repeatedly pointed out the absurdity 
and unfairness of this course, but to no purpose. However, 
as the other side have had to come down the ladder very con- 
siderably already in producing the books, it is expected that 
ultimately the Crown may find it better to allow Sir W. 
Miller to read his own prescriptions in the books than to 
force the public to interpret them as “ handwritings on the 
wall.” It is manifest that poor McGee’s case mainly and 
essentially hinges on medical evidence; why then should 
there be any effort or desire to cloak or withhold anything 
in the prison hospital books connected with it? If Sir W. 
Miller or the officials generally have nothing to fear for 
themselves or their masters why not have the full truth 
out at once ? Out it must come, or it will produce its 
legitimate conclusions in the public mind, if anything be 
kept shrouded in the obscurity of Sir W. Miller's 
hieroglyphics, or otherwise. In this connection something 
“yassing strange” has transpired. Hospital Warder 
Fitzsimmons compounds the medicines from Sir 
W. Miller's prescriptions, and the man has never 
revived any training in pharmacy other than he 
may have picked up from an hospital warder like himself 
while acting ax assistant in Richmond prison, Dublin. 
Fitzsimmons gave in his sworn evidence that his knowledge 
of Latin is confined to what he has gathered from reading 
medical prescriptions! Sir W. Miller's Latin is so illegible 
that ordinarily well-educated men cannot spell it out in 
several instances. Hospital Warder Fitzsimmons is, to 
say the least, a very courageous man, and those account- 
able for having him playing or tampering with drugs 
would appear to risk a very grave , . It 
ho answer to say the same, is done in or 
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other, or all the prisons in Ireland. I may mention 
a few of the incidens in Court. On Wednesday, 
28th ult., the case for the Crown—as I must call it, as the 
Sessional Crown prosecutor proved his position when 
challenged by Mr. Teeling—was closed. Then and there 
a Mr. Crawford, one of the jury, wished that they mi¢ht 
be allowed to retire to consider the verdict! Mr. Teeling 
endeavoured to explain to this gentleman that he had 
heard only one side so far, and promised to observe every 
possible consideration for the convenience and iime of all 
concerned. But that really he had a duty to discharge 
and a very grave one, which also reached the jury itself. 
By-and-bye the Coroner suggested that if the jury would 
get together privately in the course of that evening, 
possibly or probably they would be able to azree to a 
verdict! Ninety per cent. of the public were simply 
amazed and shocked at this proposition. I need not sey 
that Mr. Teeling pointed out its irrezularity and illesality. 
Mr. Teeling had occasion previously to direct the Coroner’s 
attention to the fact that the said Mr. Crawford was 
reading a newspaper when some of the most important 
evidence was being given. I abstain from making any 
comment on the character of the evidence for obvious 
reasons. There were some few English visitors now and 
then in Court, including Mr. Benson, of Oxford University, 
one of Mr. Conybeare’s associates in the crime, giving 
bread to the hungry, for which the hon. gentleman is now 
in Derry gaol. The portion of this case that stands 
adjourned will be of great interest and importance. Each 
side will be fully prepared,but I should add only if theCrown 
affords due facilities to the next-of-kin to ascertain whether 
a fatal disease overtook John McGee in the ordinary 
course of things, or was induced and aggravated by his 
treatment in Derry gaol till all hope was gone and death 
should have its victim. 


THE CLANRICARDE LAND WAR: A RECON- 
NAISSANCE. 


[From THE “ BRADFORD OFSERVER.”| 


Tae outlook for the coming winter on the Clanricarde es- 
tate is blacker than ever. The misery and despair of the 
tenants on that vast property are deepening day by day. 
Driblets from the new “ Saxon Invasion ” of Ireland, as Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan calls it, pass through it from time to time, and 
their hearts at any rate never cool from the hot indiznation 
which the sight of that melancholy, derelict province—for it 
_ is no less—awakens. But, on the whole, it must be admitted 

that England is blind and deaf to the bitter cry of the out- 
casts of Woodford and Lou zhrce. 

In the course of a long conversation with Mr. John Roche, 
the tenants’ heroic leader in the fight, in his beautiful little 
home in the leafy hollow by his mill, he expressed frankly 

nough the weakening of his confidence in Enzlish sym- 
pathy. ‘ Howcan I trust it,” he said, “ when they let this 
business go on year after year, and then work themselves 
into a frenzy of excitement when there is some doubt of the 
entire guilt of a wo.naa like Mrs. Maybrick?’ His white, 
thin, tran~parent face flushed as he said these words, and 
in the surengch born of the momentary excitement he rose 
from the lounge into which the brutalities of gaol treatment 
have thrown him, and accented the words with emphatic 
gesture. I sadly owned the truth of the charge. Would to 
God I could have denied it ! 
The fact is, the scuation on the Clanricarde estate is 


persecution. But there ma 
come amoment when such restraint will be no longer sri 


Before I explain how the strain is becoming intensified, I 


eeper on the Lewis estate, hard by Woodford, 
ee ee character at all. The 
i Times did their best to magnify 
outrage, and the local police would unquestionably 
could they have twisted the evidence in this 

; the divisional istrate who was present 
himself at the close of the inquiry as entirely 
i Mullins was an eccen- 


nothing in the shape of a quarrel had arisen. The little 
thatched house wasold and broken, and the fire had evidently 
begun from within after both the man and the woman had 
gone to bed. The lock of the door shewed that it had been 
fastened from the inside, and there was no other means of 
entrance. There are four police stations within avery short 
distance of the cottage. But as the police in Ireland never 
dream of troubling their heads about the duties which 
naturally fall to men in such a position, no notice was taken 
of the fire, and nothinz was known of it by the more distant 
neighbours till the morning. Of course it was to the land- 
lord’s—Mr Lewis’s—interest to distort these simple facts if 
he could. Had he been lucky enough to hear the coroner 
implicate “ person or persons unknown ” in the death of 
the poor old people it would have come in very aptly as some 
sort of a justification for the drain which he is making on 
the purse of thetaxpayer. Like his bigger brother landlord, 
Clanricarde, he is under the Plan, and is costing us £1,200 
a year for the pice, who do nothing else but “ protect ” 
him. His old rental was only £800 a year, but he will 
never get that again, .> that it would be cheaper for us, and 
better for him, to pay him £500 a year and bedone with it. I 
saw a disreputable-looking constable in dirty shirt-sleeves, 
lounging against Mr. Lewis’s shabby gate-posts, who looked 
askance at us as we drove by. 

The whole district is in such a condition, indeed, that an 
outburst must come. In Woodford parish, with a popula- 
tion of 600 families, there are sixty police. Five 
years ago there were five police. In Loughrea, which 
‘has shrunk in twenty years from a population of 8,000 
to a little over 3,000, there are forty constables and a com- 
pany of Scotch Fusiliers. Alongside these live a population 
a very considerable number of whom have been in gaol for 
acts which have made no stain upon their own consciences, 
and whose unjust imprisonment is consequently resented with 
intense, undying bitterness, both by themselves and their 
families. They hold their heads high and go to gaol gladly 
for the “ cause,” but none the less do they feel their suffer- 
ings to have been cruel and unjustifiable. Among this hos- 
tile population are scores of evicted tenants, who have 
nothing to do the livelong day but gaze upon their old 
broken homes and derelict fields, or watch the Emergency- 
men lay lazy but sacrilegious hands upon what the tenants 
know to be in all justice their own propecty, or lie in 
wait for the army of bailiffs and Emergency-men who at 
capricious intervals come clattering down those desolate roads 
to pounce upon some one or other of the tenants who is still 
on his own hearthstone, but who isliable to eviction. Of 
these latter there ave over thirty in Woodford parish alone. 
Some of the evicted tenants have a cow or a pig left, and 
these creatures, with as pertinacious a sense of justice as 
their owne.*, sometimes strey back to their own haunts for 
a familiar thistle. Occupation certainly comes then, but not 
of a particularly soothing kind. The Emergency-man in 
charge reports the offence, and fines, often running up toa 
£1, are imposed. In the towns and villages on the estate 
businessisin a state of complete stagnation. No money is moving 
and the shopkeepers are on the verge of ruin. Mr. Keary, 
thelargest shopkeeper at Woodford, and Mr. Roche’s brother. 
in-law, gave us tull and valuable information on this anil 
many other points. His own rent is £16, and his rates 
and taxes £16 10s. ! These latter are swollen to these fright- 
ful proportions mainly by the additional cost of the police in 
what is called a “ disturbed ” district. 

Is it likely that sensible, practical business men would put 
themselves in such a hopeless position as this for anything 
less thanan overwhelming conviction of the necessity o! 
making a bold, united stand in the last ditch of the tight 
against landlordism ? 

It isthis marvellously close, firm union between all class: 
of the community which is the one satisfactory element i" 
this painful situation. The priests are with the people, (hv 
big farmers are with the pli farmers, the tradespeople are 
with the tenants, all knit into one indissoluble bond 
“ There isn’t a landgrabber among us,” said Mr Keary with 
just pride. Mr. McDermott, the largest of the tenants, ' 
now daily expecting eviction, and may indeed be evicted 
before these wordsare printed. His grandfather took a large 
tract of mountain-land, all gorse and heather, precisely like 
Rombalds Moor, On that land there are now eleven sub 
tenants, fertile fields, a cornmill,a mill for“ fulling ” the home 
spun cloth male in the cottages round, large farm buildings. 
a substantial homestead planted with great taste, 9 small 
reservoir, and various water conduits and weirs, At a low 
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computation £3,000 must have been put into this property, 
but not one halfpenny of it was contributed by Clanricarde. 
That beautiful corner of the estate was practically created 
by three generations of McDermotts. The rent was formerly 
£31, but in 1871 this was raised to £47, as a slap in the 
face for Mr. McDermott’s independent opposition to his land- 
lord’s pet Parliamentary candidates. That rent could, of 
course, be easily paid now, out of the tenant’s savings, but 
McDermott is made of sterner stuff than that. He has 
thrown in, heart and soul, bank-book and domestic 
happiness, too, with his poorer brethren. I saw the 
silent mill which used to earn £300 a year, the empty 
stables which used to house thirty to forty cows, 
the bare fields from which the unripe corn had been 
carried, the blank, bare home, the neglected garden. 
Everything removable had been taken to a temporary home 
elsewhere, but one of the dogs had crept back to his old haunts, 
and barked violently at the intruders. The new home may, 
and undoubtedly will, be temporary. McDermott and his 
family will eventually return to the old roof-tree, but there 
will be no compensation for the bitter thought that Emer- 
gency-men have made his house their home, orforthe heavy 
monetary loss involved, save the feeling that it is men such 
as himself, men capable of such self-sacrifice, who have made 
the Plan unconquered and unconquerable. The smaller 
tenants though shew an equally heroic spirit. 'Thelandlord 
has tried to break McDermott down by getting at his sub- 
tenants. A bribe has been offered them of larger, better 
slices of land if they would settle behind the head tenant, 
but to a man they have refused, and to satisfy Clanricarde’s 
vengeance that whole community is to be wrecked. 

Similar instances of wrong and tyrauny can be found at 
every turn on that property, but I will not multiply them 
here. Your readers may hear them late-. The question 
which occupied my mind the whole time I was inthe district 
was whether Irish landlords of the Clanricarde typeare mad 
or bad. It is difficult to understand either their mental at- 
titude or the arguments or facts which lead them up to it. 
To this question I found w key a few evenings later. 

We were at Miltown Malbay, and being rather a numerous 
party were driven to take up our quarters at the famous 
Mrs. Moroney’s hotel. The house was full of Irish landlords 
and people of that class, and after dinner we fell into chat 
with the wives of these landlords, who were gossiping over 
the drawing-room fire. Mrs. Moroney, to them, was evi- 
dently a great heroine. She is the champion of their 
side and certainly earns their gratitude, whatever 
she may earn from her tenants and neighbours. They 
extolled her courage, 1tinacity, and ability, and 
the nerve with which she stood the strain of 
being constantly under police protection. They described 
how the previous evening a dance had been given in the hotel, 
and Mrs Moroney had moved among the guests and played 
the dance-music with the blinds up and the windows open, 
and crowds of the country people outside looking in, ‘“* when 
she might easily have been shot ten times over.” ‘ Does 
not that show that she is in no danger?” I asked. A mild 
question which produced a temporary collapse of the conver- 
sation, but which sufficed to indicate the bent of our opinion. 
The wrath engendered by this discovery found, however, 
speedy utterance, and for a time it was instructive and 
edifying in a high degree to watch a very curious exhibition 
of the spirit of landlordism. One of the ladies, a stout, 
high-coloured dame, was the wife of a Tipperary landlord, 
and her tongue was the quickest and the hottest of them all. 
It would be tiresome to reproduce the whole string of calumnies, 
inaccuracies, and ignorances, but some of their flowersof speech 
are too good to he lost. We were adjured “ never tobelieve 
a word that those tenants” told us. I appealed to the re- 
cords of the Land Commission and the Cowper Commission 
for my facts. This was worse, * The Cowper Commission,” 
cried the Tipperary dame, “ why, it wasa cooked Commission ; 
it was a fraud, a bye-word. It was sent down with instruc- 
tions to report on behalf of the tenants. Redvers Buller ? 
What business had he to come and interfere ? His evidence 
was lying evidence. It was a bye-word.” (This latter was a 
favourite phrase.) “ Tenant-right, indeed! Why! no one 
ever heard of that till two or three years ago! Gladstone 
invented that” A less heated talker here struck in, and 
gravely assured us that the whole difficulty lay in the fact 
that “the tenants have been too happy and prosperous.” 


is was repeated wth emphasis on seving our amazement. 
* Yes,” she added, “they are too happy and prosperous ; the 
The same person was convinced that 


farmers roll in gold.” 


the people only wish they “had been letaloneby the National 
Leagi.e. They hate it, and they hated the dimstahtishmnent of 
the Protestant Church, and only wish they had it back again.” 
We urged that the National League was reputed dead. 
“Oh, no, far from that ! There are outrages every week !” 
“Yes,” struck in Madam Tipperary, “and the priests 
never denounce them. Everywhere they incite to murder, 
and have never once condemned crime.” Then followed a 
long string of calumnies of the Catholic clergy which an in- 
timate knowledge of their character and their noble work 
in many districts of Ireland forbade us to pass by unde- 
nounced. To these I will give no currency, neither to the 
gross abuse which was showered upon Mr. Tom Condon, 
whose audacity in venturing to represent such polite and 
well-mannered people in Parliament fora portion of Tipperary 
appeared to be the blackest offence of all. We explained 
that we thought ourselves honoured in calling him our friend, 
but this only added breadth and vigour to the torrent of 
libellous abuse. Wethen appealed to Mr. Balfour and his 
“success” in pacifying Ireland, but this proved most es 
vocative of all. ‘“ There is no time so bad for Ireland as 
under a Tory Government.” “Justice and equity ?—there’s 
no such thing in Ireland.” ‘With that we heartily agreed, 
much to their discomfiture,and asthey then fell to personal 
abuse of the English tourists, ‘‘ who had nobusiness tocome 
to Ireland at all, and who ought to stay at home,” we retired 
to vent our wrath in our note books. 

The experience, unpleasant as it was, threw a flood of light 
on the dark places of the landlord-mind. People in such an 
atmosphere of prejudice and ignorance as ines unhappy 
women are enough to account for any number of agrarian 
disputes. We learned much that evening, and among other 
conclusions we arrived at one—i.e., that among the tenants 
we have found throughout Ireland the manners of princes, 
but among the landlords we find the manners of coster- 
mongers. 

I should add that both at Miltown Malbay and on the Clan-, 
ricade estate we found Mr Shaw-Lefevre heldin high honour. 
No Englishman, they say,has done for them what he has done. 
He has taken the trouble to go over and inform himself 
minutely as to both disputes, and has never lost a single 
opportunity of making the facts known in England. These 
are services they will never forget. Father White, of Mil- 
town, who is Mrs. Moroney’s chief opponent, and a very 
able one, promised us to come over shortly and address a 
meeting in Mr. Lefevre’s own constituency. The landlord’s 
calumnies travel far, and it is high time that English people 
should be able to judge for themselves of the character of* 
the Irish priesthood. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES AT DUNDEE. 
THE SLOJD SYSTEM, BY THE REV. D. MACRAE. 


Wuen in Sweden the other week staying with an old 
friend at Bryngelsniis on Lake Miorn, a party of us drove 
to see a noteworthy institution in that quarter at a place 
called Niiiis, an institution which Mr. Leng thought yon 
would be interested in knowing about. It is an institution 
for instructing school teachers in handicraft, with the object 
of having training of this kind made a part of education for 
boys and girls in the public schools in all parts of the world. 
Perhaps you would like to get the Swedish word which des- 
cribes the institution. The best wayin that case will be to 
spell the word, as it will enable you more easily to get a 
hold of it, and will no doubt throw a flood of light upon the 
subject. This is how the word spells—* Siajltisustoomin i in- 
arium.” (Laughter.) Some of the vowels there have two 
little ticks over them just to cheer you along. (Laughter.) 
But that is the word as it stands. I shall not attempt to 
pronounce it, as Iam not in robust health at present— 
(laughter)—and have only ten minutes at my disposal. 
It may be remarked, however, that quite a number of 
Swedish words are about the same length—(laughter)— but 
with a good telescope you can almost see from one end to 
the other. (Prolonged laughter.) They remind one 
of the great American hotel, where the tables were so 

that the waiters had to be on horseback. (Re- 
newed laughter.) The Slojd institution at Nils — the 
handicraft school, as we ai call it—was founded 
hy a wealthy Jew, bearing the appropriate name for a 
Ses of Aioskamaee! The estate of Niiis belongs to him. 
About seventeen years ago Mr Abrahamson conceived the 
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idea of founding on his estate a free school for reviving the 
teaching of handicraft as a part of general education. He 
accordingly built, first one institution, and then another, 
and arranged for courses of lectures and practical instruc- 
tion being given every year in the autumn time, so as to 
enable ers to come there and see the system and take 
the course during the time when their own schools were 
closed for the holidays. Mr Abrahamson wisely judged that 
if heads of academies and other teachers could be interested 
in the subject, and qualified by the course of training he 
provided to carry an accurate knowledge of the system to 
their own country and superintend its introduction, the 
prospects would be improved of the system pig eme In 
this country almost nothing was known of it for ten or 
twelve years. At Niiis, they told us that the first English- 
man who put in an appearance arrived in 1884. I found 
the first Englishman was a woman. No matter, the term 
‘‘man” embraces woman, or, as the Chairman indicated, 
the man himself does, which is even better. Since then 
the number of teachers going from England has so 
largely increased that the lectures are given now in 
English as well as Swedish. Besides the English students 
I found four students from Edinburgh—all teachers— 
spending their holidays there, and taking the Sléjd course. 
I hope our English friends here will remember that, being 
from Edinburgh, these four were Scotch, and not English. 
We all of course speak English, but a Scotchman no more 
becomes an Englishman in using the English than 
an Englishman becomes a Scotchman if he wears Scotch 
tweeds or is foolish enough to imbibe Scotch whisky. 
South of the Tweed you are English, North of the Tweed 
we are Scotch, while unitedly—Scotch, English, Welsh, 
and Irish—we are all British—the British Islands in- 
cluding Great Britain on this side of the Irish Channel, 
and smaller Britain—the Britannia parva of Ptolemy—onthe 
other. But toreturn. The work done at Nis is mainly 
wood: ing and basket-work, but in connection with it 
thére is a good deal of drawing and photographing. Three 
young ladies in our party who were dressed in the beau- 
tiful Dalecarlian costume were no sooner seen than they 
were taken possession of by some of the students to be 
drawn and photographed. In the workshops at working 
hours you see all these gentlemen andladies at their benches 
busy with their tools—saws, planes, chisels, and all the rest. 
One gentleman, the head of an academy in London, was 
there with his wife—both of them working at the same 
bench. He said it was the most delightful holiday they had 
ever spent ; they had congenial society, and were free to 
wander over the lawns and through the woodsof the beauti- 
ful estate, and boat upon the romantic lake. There were 
also concerts and social gatherings arranged for amusement 
and recreation. Everything is so cheap that teachers are 
able to go out to Sweden and stay at Nas for six weeks and 
revel in its beauties, and come back at less expense altogether 
than would be required for a holiday in Wales or the Isle 
of Man, and bring their Slojd training back with them into 
the in. The London gentleman I spoke of told me 
that he and his wife had a beautiful room for 20s.for the 
whole six weeks. The object of this institution and 
the proposed introduction of Sléjd work into public 
schools is mainly this—To train the eye to a sense of form ; 
to train the hand to dexterity ; to develop a sense of order, 
exactness, neatness, symmetry, and beauty ; and last, but 
not least, to inspire in the young of all classes respect for 
manual labour, and cultivate in them a taste for honest and 
useful work. So much for the Sléjd Institution at Niids. 


At a meeting called by the Dundee and District Mill and 
Factory Operatives’ Union, on September 3rd, several ladies 
spoke. Lady Dilke, after describing her personal know- 
ledge of the homes of the poor, said that a great responsi- 
bility lay with the well-to-do. There were certain things 
that Trade Unionism could not do unless they could obtain 
the help of the workers in the whole civilised world. With 
that extended help they might be able, in the language of 
Scripture, to “remove mountains.” With this help they 
might remove all the mountains which oppressed the 
armies of industry in the civilised world. Besides 
protecting the workers and raising their wages, there 
were other things which Trade Unions might do. There 
was the social aspect of the labour question. The 
Unions already in existence had been a valuable help in 


bringing women together in their various trades, 
and making them feel that they were not alone. 
The isolation of the women from the country comi 
up to work in the great towns could hardly be be. 
lieved. She had heard of a woman who had not had a word 
spoken to her for five years, except by the foreman who gave 
out her work, until she came to a Union meeting. Unions 
did an enormous amount of good for young girls. She knew 
a deal about the lives of young girls in factories, and she had 
several devoted friends amongst them. The girls told her 
the worst time to get through was when they happened to 
be out of work. The 
UNION VISITORS 


knew all about these cases, and if the visitors were wisely 
chosen, a kind word to the girls from them was of great 
value in getting the girls to go straight along as they wished 
them to go. Again, the Unions were invaluable as In- 
surance Societies, and in many cases where they had a strong 
Union they could even manage to have a superannuation 
fund. Her husband, who worked very hard amongst the 
poor, and who was a Guardian, told her there were Men’s 
Unions so strong that not a single member had come upon 
the parish in his time. She should like to see Women’s 
Unions in a position like that. But they could not attain 
such a position unless they could count themselves by 
thousands. The Dundee Mill and Factory Workers’ Union 
ought to try and accomplish that. Combination was their 
onlv weapon, and she urged them to attend to the 


DETAILS OF THE ORGANISATION. 


and to take an interest in the work. She hoped their 
Society was a registered one, as she was woman enough to 
think that if a Treasurer bolted with their money they should 
take it out of him by giving him the life of a convict. She 
then entered upon some details to show how Unionism was 
spreading amongst women in Australia. 


THE EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT . 


she considered most desirable, and if it could not be secured 
by the force of public ri she had no objection to have 
it through the agency of the State. The gospel of Trades 
Unionism was really a Christian gospel, and they wanted 
women to realise that in fighting for themselves they were 
fighting for their husbands, fathers, and brothers. Why 
should their wages be perpetually coming down? They 
wished that ladies with leisure and means, and outsiders 
generally, should help them in their efforts to obtain a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day's work. In particular she 
wished to see a Committee of well-to-do ladies coming 
forward to help Mr. Williamson in the work in which he 
was engaged. She did not feel the slightest hesitation 
in making this claim, because the Union was non-political 
and non-denominational. Only the other day she went 
to Cardinal Manning—a man who was res and 
revered by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike as a true 
friend of the poor—and obtained his consent to carry on 
her efforts in his diocese. She did not care whether 
people were Liberals or Tories if they would only help to 
form Women’s Unions. The great question of the future 
was 
THE LABOUR QUESTION, 


and everybody who deserved the name of a politician ought 
to give them their best help. She observed that a good 
friend of theirs—Mr. John Leng—had just entered the 
meeting, and she was sure he would sympathise with 
everything that she had been saying in favour of the 
claims of Women’s Unions to the support alike of Tories 
and of Liberals, and from all sects of Christians—she would 
even say from Turks, heretics, and infidels. She appealed 
to mothers to educate their children in Trades Union 
principles. By doing so their children would govern 
the world, revolutionise commerce, and do no harm to 
capital. She repeated that she would like, say, half a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen of means and leisure to 
come forward and help Mr. Williamson to form a Local 
Committee, and as nothing could be done in the work 
of Unionism without human sympathy, she should like 
these ladies and gentlemen to meet the workers at least 
half a dozen times throughout the winter and give them 
free teas, musical entertainments, and simple addresses 
on the subject of Trade Unionism. Were they to do so they 
might look forward to a tremendous increase in the mem- 
bership of the Union. That was a result which would 
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satisfy them all. The workers must be their own saviours. 
(Hear, hear.) There were no universal pills which would 
cure diseases of this kind. In conclusion, her Ladyship 
said she would parody the words of a distinguished Italian 
statesman with whom she was personally acquainted—“‘You 
have got the Union, and you must make the Unionists.” 
Whatever they got from the State, they could never 
make the poor richer until they taught them to use the 
advantages they gave them. The Bible said “The hand of 
the diligent shall bear rule, but the slothful shall be under 
tribute.” ae applause.) 

Miss M’Kin.ay, Vice-President of the Union, moved the 
following resolution :—“ This meeting of mill and factory 
operatives in Dundee offer to Lady Dilke a hearty and 
sincere welcome to Scotland. By her prompt acceptance of 
our Hon. President's invitation to come and address us she 
shows how much she sympathises with those whose lot is hard 
and whose prospects arealways sad. We wish that the re- 
sult of Lady Dilke’s visit will be found in ladies of position 
and education belonging to our city coming forward to follow 
her example.” She observed that, after listening to Lady 
Dilke’s instructive address, she was sure the mill and factory 
workers appreciated her kindness in coming or them. 
(Applause.) It was now four years since their Union was 
founded, and they had fully 4,000 members. During the 
past week the workers had only been beginning to realise 
that only by their uniting together could they maintain 
their rights and protect themselves. When trade was 
slack the manufacturers did not hesitate in taking 
five per cent. off their wages, but when trade im- 
proved it was a hard struggleto get up their wages again. 
It was to aid them in their struggle that the Union existed, 
and she concluded by appealing to every worker to join 
the Union. 

Miss Biack and Miss Wuire strongly urged the work- 
ing women of Dundee to form themselves into a Union, 
and impressed upon them the beneficial effects which 
would result from it. 

After addresses from Messrs. Pearson and Lena, Miss 
Latto, factory worker, moved, and Miss Fow.sr, factory 
worker, seconded, the following resolution, which was carried 
with acclamation :—“This meeting desires to recordits sincere 
satisfaction with the action of the manufacturers of Dun- 
deein granting the rise of wages so much needed by many of 
the poorly-paid operatives It recommends the workers to 
shew their sense of their employers’ response by careful 
attention to their work, and thus prove that a generous 
spirit towards the worker is productive of good results to 
both employer and employed.” 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Parnell Defence Fund, held in Dublin, the following letter 
was read :— 

House of Commons, London, 
August 26th, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Rooney,—I hear from Mr. Lewis that he is 
anxious to complete the payments and discharge all liabilities 
incurred for the defence before the Special Commission, and 
that, including his own charges, which are moderate, the 
balance of the fund in the hands of the Mansion House 
Committee will probably be required. 

Will you kindly inform the Committee of this at their next 
meeting, and ask them to be good enough to direct that the 
balance be remitted to Mr George Lewis, who will act under 
my direction in its expenditure. 

I desire to take this opportunity of expressing my deep 
obligations to the Committee for the time and attention they 
have so constantly devoted to securing the success of the 
Indemnity Fund, asuccess which has been very much en- 
hanced by the confidence felt: by the public in the character 
and position of the gentlemen composing the Committee. 

I think that a publicannouncement might now be made 
that the fund will be closed on an early date named.—I am, 
dear sir, yours truly, 

Cuas. 8. ParNELL. 

In compliance with the request contained in Mr. Parnell’s 
letter, a cheque for £18,000 wasordered to be at once drawn 
and forwarded to Mr. George Lewis. 

Mr. Edward Kevans was appointed to audit the accounts 
of the Committee and furnish a balance-sheet. 

It was decided to close the fund on the 30th September. 
Subscriptions have been received by this Committee amount- 
ing to over £43,000. 


THE STORY OF CHARLES DIVER. 
By Ovr Own CorREsPonDeENtT. 


One story in connection with the Gweedore prosecutions 
is, I think, very little known in England, though perhaps 
there are few sadder in all the black annals of Coercion. ° 

Charles Diver is a young man of twenty-two. He has 
been till lately the support of his aged father, his mother, 
and his five or six unmarried sisters. The family live in a 
decent cottage at Lunaghmore, Derrybeg, in the parish of 
Gweedore. They are eminently ble, and the parish 
priest and the whole country side give a good character for 
industry and steadiness to young Diver. He was by all 
accounts very strong and quite to face the hard life of 
a@ peasant in the Donegal highlands. His ul looking 
frame, wasted though it is, bears out the testimony on this 
head of all who knew him. 

At the time when the country was being searched for 
those concerned in the death of I Martin, and 
wholesale arrests were being made, Charles Diver went to 
see some friends in the Island of Inishirrer, off the 
coast of Donegal. There he was arrested. A manacle 
was put on one of his wrists, which was too small, 
Later on his other wrist was secured, the manacle 
in this case being still smaller. Along with others, 
he was taken to Londonderry by sea, the prisoners 
being needlessly for a day and night, and having 
scarcely any food given them. The confinement in Derry 
gaol to those accustomed to the magnificent free air from 
the mountains and the sea would, under any circumstances, 
have been cruel enough, but, at least in Diver's case, the hard- 
ships seemed to have been wantonly increased. One morni 
when the prisoners were being taken to mass in or gel 
chapel, one of the warders, by way of telling Diver to come 
on quickly, gave him a great blow with his fist, which sent 
him reeling against the wall. There seems to be no doubt that, 
added to the other hardships,this blow did some permanent in- 
jury. Diver's own simple wordsabout the matter were, “I think 
it broke my heart.” Shortly after this he became very ill. 
He makes no complaint of the treatment he received while 
in hospital, but rather expresses gratitude for any care that 
was bestowed on him. On the 29th of July he was released 
on bail and was brought home. I saw him on the 10th of 
September lying perfectly quiet in bed and hardly able 
to above his breath. Since his return he has 
never left his bed, he has been able to take no food 
but milk. He spits blood constantly, and his symptoms 
are those of a man far advanced in consumption. The 
wound on his wrist caused by the tight manacle causes him 
after all these months intense pain, and is a sorry sight to 
see. His poor mother will accept no comfort, for she 
cannot believe the words of hope which are hardly sincerely 
spoken to her. 

Telling this story of police brutality and the reckless 
unconcern which the authorities in Ireland show for the 
lives and the feelings of the poor, will probably not save 
poor Charles Diver, but the facts ought to be known in 
England, for those who have perpetrated this outrage are 
capable of repeating it if no protest be made, and if their 
violence be not exposed. 

It should not be forgotten that against this poor fellow 
there was not the slightest thread of evidence in con- 
nection with Martin’s death. Indeed, the authorities 
owned that at the last, and half-an-hour after he 
was let out on bail on account of his illness, the Lord 
Lieutenant’s order for his release, = on want of ences 
reached the gaol. The poor Donegal peasants are taxed to 
compensate fhe widow of Inspector Martin. When will it 
occur to this Government of law and order that to tear away 
the breadwinner of a family, to maltreat him, to send him 
home a useless wreck is perhaps (to look at the matter from 
the lowest standpoint) a matter for compensation also. 


Tue writ for the election in the Sleaford Division was 
received by the sheriff on Tuesday. The nomination has 
been fixed for Saturday, and the polling for the following 
Thursday. 


In the Theatre of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle, Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, of London, 
read a paper which she had prepared for the ie 
Section. in which she severely condemned the use of 
improvers, high-heeled boots or shoes, and tight stays. 
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Mr. CuamMBERLAIN disclosed in his speech at Hudders- 
field a political dishonesty so appalling that we can 
remember nothing like it since the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield left England without her favourite 
Charlatan. It seems that the Unionists are really 
nervous about the ccming election. Lord Hartington 
openly confesses as much, and no doubt Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s near relatives, together with his friend the 
faithful Jesse, whisper it around the Birmingham fire- 
side. They see that the people are disgusted with the 
meanness and cruelty of the Government, and they 
want to show another picture. Accordingly, Mr. 
Chamberlain states that as peace and order are 
attained in Ireland, and increasing prosperity is the 
result of coercion, the time is at length arrived for 
remedial legislation. This is absolutely opposed to 
facts. We know that Tipperary is filled with police 
who are behaving in the most dangerous way, 
and that only the influence of the Irish leaders 
prevents an insurrection. We know that a young 
fellow has been shot dead by the police in the 
streets of Tipperary and another at Timoleague. 
In a quiet village in Donegal forty armed police- 
men and eight armed Emergency men are cutting 
and carrying away the tenants’ crops. Mem- 
bers of Parliament are lying in gaol, are being prose- 
cuted and arrested, and the beloved parish priests are 
treated as common criminals. Is this peace and 
order? It is impossible that the Unionists can really 
believe what they say. Common sense will not credit 
it. 


It isu very serious question for women to consider 
whether it is safe for the Government of the country 
to be in the hands of men so unscrupulous in their 
statements. Our respect cannot be given to those 
who, in their public and well-considered utterances, 
state what they either know to be untrue or might 
know to be so if they read the daily papers. Women 
why care little for party questions should be aroused 
to see this view of the case. If the bye-elections now 
pending are decided for the Tories, it will mean that 
English and Scotch electors prefer to support those 
leaders who deceive the people in order to keep the 
reins in their hands. Let us hope that instead of 
such a calamity, we shall see large majorities in 
favour of unblemished truth. 


Tae great strike is now over. All the demands of 
the men have been conceded, and most of them have 
gone back to work. There has been a great deal of 
headshaking over the disturbances that have been 
taking place at the docks on the men going to resume 
work. But those who have realized the intensity of 
the strain of the last few weeks, the miseries endured, 
the excitement, first of the battle and then of the 
success, will not judge harshly of, nor be alarmed by 
the few trifling scuffles with the “blacklegs” who 
had been filling the men’s places while they were out 
and who were found there on their return. ‘lhe 
matter has been much exaggerated, and we cannot 
but own that the strikers had cause for irritation, 
even while we applaud the advice given so 
emphatically by Mr. Burns and Mr. Tillett to leave 
the ‘‘blacklegs ” alone and wait patiently till their 
inefficiency in due course should have its natural 
result of leaving the ground free to the old workmen, 
the strikers. ‘lhe Dock Companies could surely have 
done more than they did to prevent the friction, with- 
out accusing them of any direct breach of faith in 
keeping on so many of the “ blacklegs ” up to the time 
of the strikers’ return. The spirit of the contract 
would have been better fulfilled had the Directors 
frankly looked the facts in the face, which they must 
have foreseen days before the actual signing of the 
agreement, that the strikers returning on the terms 
they had made for themselves, and with public opinion 
strongly on their side, would not be iikely to bear 
calmly the sight of those whom they looked on as 
traitors. The inconvenience of having some places 
unfilled would have been trifling compared with the 
disturbances that actually occurred. ‘The Dock 
Directors have been beaten. It would have been 
better had they accepted their defeat more frankly. 


‘He docker’s tanner, and the other material gains, 
will not be the only results of the strike. The lesson 
in organization is already being conned and taken to 
heart in other labour centres. ‘The discipline, the 
self-sacrifice and heroism displayed by the strikers, 
have raised their class in the public estimation, and 
have, in consequence, very considerably increased 
their chances in life. The generous mediation of 
Cardinal Manning, the sturdy independence of Burns’ 
leadership and of his oratory, or, as Mr. Buxton calls 
it, his ‘‘ lay sermons ”—in which he has pledged him- 
self servilely to neither party, but only to justice— 
have lent an interest and given an elevated tone to 
the whole struggle, and to the strikers themselves and 
to others, they will remain as a fine tradition and an 
inspiration in battles yet to come. 
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Tue bye-elections in Sleaford, North Bucks, and 
Peterborough are now in full swing. The meetings 
in the Sleaford Division have been well organised and 
most successful. Mr. Halley-Stewart’s election in a 
neighbouring division gave the Tories an uncomfort- 
able feeling that even agricultural labourers are not 
altogether to be trusted to vote as they are told to, 
and this foeling of insecurity has not passed away 
during Mr. Chaplin’s campaign. His boast that the 
allotment system is ancient history on his estates has 
been scanned with inconvenient closeness, and he has 
not come out of the scrutiny so well as his friends 
would have desired. The Liberal women of 
the division have been asked to take part in 


the contest, and the successful meeting held 
on Thursday augurs well for the part they 
mean to play. It is expected that Lady Sand- 


hurst, on her return from Ireland, will give her 
services in North Bucks in support of Captain 
Verney, who was her colleague in Brixton while she 
sat in the London County Council. It is to be hoped 
that other London workers will be drawn to that 
constituency where help is especially needed. The 
difficulty that has been experienced in finding a suit- 
able Unionist candidate for Peterborough seems to 
argue a certain want of harmony in the local leaders, 
and unexpectedly the Liberals have got the start in 
the actual contest. The two Scotch elections in 
Dundee and in Elgin and Nairn will follow hard, 
and the result of these five elections in con- 
stituencies differing so widely in character will 
be eagerly looked for as reliable evidence by 
which to judge of the present state of opinion. 


Tue English Deputation has had splendid meetings 
at Cork, Mallow, and Kilrush. Several of the members 
have visited Miltown Malbay, Achill Island, and other 
interesting localities. We hear that the proccedings 
will wind up with a ball in Dublin. ‘To some of those 
who have seen the sufferings of the tenants, life is too 
serious for mere entertainment; but we have no doubt 
Mr, Stansfeld and his party judge rightly in agreeing 
to the programme sketched out by the Irish leaders, 


and the gay hospitality of our Celtic neighbours has 
no bounds. 


THE RECORDER ON THE STRIKE. 

In charging the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey on 
Monday, the Recorder said they met at atime when 
the metropolis had just gone through the anxious 
experience of a strike of 130,000 men, which had 
lasted five weeks, but which was now happily 
terminated through the intervention of the Lord 
Mayor and other benevolent people. And. although 
so large a number of hungry and suffering men had 
been doing no work for so long a time, it was 
a remarkable circumstance that there was not a 
single case which could be said to arise out of the strike 
to be investigated at these sessions. There had been 
processions and public meetings, which, of course, had 
given considerable anxiety to the authorities. These 
processions and meetings were one of the legal modes 
of men bringing their g-ievances to the notice of the 
public, and the country might be congratulated on 
the peaceful manner in which the struggle had been 
conducted, and on the happy termination of the 
dispute. The whole history of the world did not 
afford so wonderful an instance of self-control on the 
part of suffering men, with suffering wives and 
families, and such discretion and forbearance on the 
ao of the authorities. It was an instance of cheer- 

submission to the law which was a fit subject of 
national pride, and would for ever do honour to all 
Sinoernad in the matter. 


AN OUTRAGE IN DONEGAL. 
By Our Own Corresponpent. 


GLASHERCHOO is a little township in the parish of Gweedore. 
co. Donegal, on the property of Mr. Olphert. A very few 
wretched cottages built somewhat closer together than the 
others, and a substantial looking police barracks make up the 

i . Most of the people live in miserable mud and turf 
huts on their little holdings,scattered at short distances over 
the township. The soil is of the poorest. Patches of poor 
starved looking oats and potatoes on the edge of the bog, or 
half-way up the stony hillside, from which the little holdings 
have been reclaimed, tell in the clearest and most convinci 
language a tale of struggle and of industry which wcll 
otherwise seem incredible. To anyone coming from 
England, the idea of rent being produced from these plots 
must be ludicrous. All but four or five families have 
been recently evicted; some of them have been re- 
instated as caretakers. At present there are very few 
able-bodied men in the neighbourhood. They have nearly 
all gone harvesting to England and Scotland. The work of 
the little crofts is done by the women during their absence, 
and this circumstance makes the incident which I have to 
relate doubly cruel and contemptible. 

Driving past the police barracks, we counted thirteen 
defenders of law and order engaged in a game of ball. In 
the light of what we saw their companions doing somewhat 
later I cannot be hard upon the way in which those thirteen 
were spending the public time, but inasmuch as the game 
was being carried on in a somewhat lackadaisical spirit, as if 
it must be made to last out many hours, I would 
most respectfully suggest to philanthropically-minded 
Unionist ladies that they should without delay initiate 
a much-needed Royal Irish Constabulary ission, @& 
Barracks Industry Fund and Association, to teach those 
poor wretched men, who are being bored to death for ‘the 
sake of the Union, some arts and crafts which would make 
the time they spend out of the public-houses fall less heavily 
on their hands. Their best energies have, of course, to be 
kept for inciting the people to riot, bludgeoning, d&c., &c., 80 
we do not recommend the Mission to engage them in any 
pursuits very exhausting to mind or body, but to many of 
those we saw in Ireland a little woolwork would not come 
amiss, and a banner for the Viceregal Lodge or Dublin 
Castle would be loyal and patriotic employment for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Outside the barracks, leaning 
over a little bridge, we found another policeman armed with 
a sword. From his consequential look and the fact that he 
was not playing ball we thought he might possibly be on 
duty. 

Half a mile or so further on we got off our car, and were 
greeted in Irish and English indiscriminately by a group of 
about 30 people, mostly women and girls, standing at the 
corner of a field. One or two old-wemen were crying, but 
for the most part the infamous work we had come out to see 
was being looked on at with a quiet, hopeless, unresisting 
patience which was heart-breaking. The scene of operations 
that day was a small field of oats on a bare hill-side. The 
crop was still green, but, nevertheless, it was being cut in a 
reckless, unmethodic, insolent fashion by a band of Emer- 
gency men with pistols in their belts. Carts, bearing 
the name of Mr. Olphert, were standing by ready 
to carry off the spoil. Policemen were dotted all over 
the field—there must have been at least thirty of them— 
and so formidable to the authorities did the group of women 
and children evidently appear, that it had been thought 
necessary to arm the policemen with muskets and swords. 
It seems that in their depredations they have taken away 
the property of at least one caretaker, and that even 
according to their own wretched, one-sided law, they have 
acted illegally. But, apart from that, surely every honest 
hearted man and woman, whatever be their political con- 
victions, would acknowledge the petty spite and the utter- 
futility of the whole proceedings. The crops were sown 
after the eviction of the tenants, the seed having been given 
them by Father McFadden, who collected subscriptions for 
the purpose. The land, therefore, did not produce the price 
of the seed, and Mr. Olphert has no more right to the 
produce than I have. He knows he is beaten, and his ven- 
geance takes the contemptible shape of stealing the peasant’s 
oats at a moment when the country side is too helpless and. 
unprotected to thwart him. Perhaps he thinks hi 
larceny assumes a dignified form when backed up and 


connived at by the forces of the Crown! 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., is assisting at the bye-election 
in North Bucks. , : 2 


The Rev. H. M. Kennedy, Vicar of Plumpton, has sent 
us his pamphlet entitled, “John and Pat, with other brief 

litical sketches.” Its price is one penny, and may be had 
in quantities on favourable terms by Associations applying 
to “ The Vicar, Plumpton, Cumberland.” 


Mr. John Morley has written to the Daily News to point 
out the need of reform in Parliamentary Registration. He 
shews that it depends on local political associations whether 
persons entitled to vote get upon the Register. 


Several persons have lost their vote because within the 
ge they have ceased to be lodgers and have become house- 
olders. 


Miss Laura Ensor has made a capital translation of 
Alphonse Daudet’s last work, “ Artists’ Wives.” It is a 
collection of short stories. 


Miss Baldwin has written a very clever novel, “ The 
Story of a Marriage.” 


Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P., has been seriously ill, but is 
pronounced out of danger. He must rest, however, for 
some months. 


Mrs. Harriett McIlquhoun writes tothe Pall Mall Gazette 
that the raison d’étre of the Women’s Franchise League is 
Miss Becker's exclusion of married women from the claim 
for parliamentary suffrage. 


Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., was arrested at Glendalough on 
Monday last, but is out on bail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Endicott, Mrs. Jos. Chamberlain’s parents, 
have returned to America in the Umbria. 


The Albemarle Club, Albemarle Street, London, which 
has been established for 16 years, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The present house is not large enough, and the 
Club moves shortly to more extensive premises. The five 
guinea ores ge provides ladies and gentlemen with 
every club comfort, hitherto known only to the latter. 


A writer to the London Daily News of Wednesday last 
speaks in the highest terms of the labours of the Salvation 
Army during the East End Strike. 


Mrs. Annie Besant presided at a meeting on Tuesday 
at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, when an American, 
Colonel Olcott, tried to explain why he believed in 
Theosophy. Mrs. Besant said that it had a mighty future 
before it, and that it was destined to raise the masses of 
the people out of the depths of ignorance and misery in 
which iter lie at the present moment. 


The British Association ended a very successful meeting 
last Wednesday. Newcastle was very hospitable, and 
plenty of interesting excursions varied the monotony of 
attending Sections. Dr. Spence Watson’s address on Arbi- 
tration was much enjoyed. 


THE many admirers of Miss Amy Levy will hear with 
deep regret of her sudden death, which is supposed to be 
the result of overwork. 


Mr. Batrour will address his constituents at Manchester 
on the 12th of October, and will speak at Edinburgh on the 
4th and 5th December. 


WE regret to learn that owing toill-health, Mrs Beesly has 
been obliged to resign her post as President ofthe Women’s 
Branch of the Paddington Liberal Association. 


Mr. Ruskin’s museum at Walkley, Sheffield, has been 
handed over to the Corporation of that town on loan for 
twenty years. A document ratifying the loan and giving 
the Corporation immediate ion of Mr. Ruskin’s art 
treasures wassigned last week by the trustees of St. George’s 
Guild. The museum is to be removed to Mersbrook Hall, a 
mansion in the midst of a park, which was purchased by 
the Corporation a few years ago. 

CrrizENEss OF THE WORLD. 


A CoRRESPONDENT from a remote village in Scotland 
writes: ‘“‘ Every cottage has its romance as you may 
imagine. One particularly interests me. It stands at the 
roadside with a big landscape of lake and mountain in front. 
The small garden is exquisite with old trees cut in the Dutch 
style, quantities of flowers, and over the front quite a show 
of some scarlet runner of a rare sort that — up tal it 
clusters thick under the dark brown thatch and looks as if 
it would set it on fire. The woman is 80 years of age, and 
a perfect picture of neatness and dignity. Her own father 
built the cottage exactly 100 years ago when he married and 
took home his young wife there. All their children were 
born there, an now this one remains—her husband dead, 
but her son is there with her. I said, “Then your son is 
now the master of the croft?” She looked at mea moment, 
and then said very quietly, “‘ Ye may say so,” and I could 
see she meant that she still retained the headship. She 
described to me in beautiful simple English the morning her 
mother died, and how she remembered the father telling 
them, “ We have sat by that hearth for 60 years.” He 
died soon after, aged 90. A real Highland story. I asked 
her if she did not love the place ? She said, “ Aye, and I 
should not like to be put out of it now.” The old landlord 
is dead and his widow in possession, and a new young laird 
growing up. 


“REMEMBER MITCHELSTOWN.” 


To THE Eprror or “THE Women’s GazerTe.” 

Dear Madam,—On page 730 Women’s Gazette, September 
14th, I notice ‘“‘ Tuesday was the second anniversary of the 
Mitchelstown massacre.” As Tuesday was the 10th Sep- 
tember, this gives a wrong impression as to the exact date. 
Friday, September 9th, 1887, was the day on which the 
tragedy took place. 

Yours truly, 
AN EYE-WITNESS. 
September 14th, 1889. : 


LAMENT OF THE EVICTED IRISH PEASANT. 


The night is dark and dreary, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe! * 
And the heart that loves you weary, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
For every hope is blighted, 
That bloomed when first we plighted 
Our troth, and were united, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
Still our homestead we behold, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
But the cheerful hearth is cold, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe | 
And those around its glow, 
Assembled long ago, 
In the cold, cold earth lie low, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
"Twas famine’s wasting breath, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
That wing’d the shaft of death, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
And the landlord, lost to feeling, 
Who drove us from our shieling, 
Though we prayed for mercy kneeling, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
O! ’twas heartless from that floor, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
Where our father’s dwelt of yore, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
To fling our offspring—seven— 
"Neath the wintry skies of Heaven, 
To perish on that even, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
But the sleety blast blows chill, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
Let me press thee closer still, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 
To this scathed, bleeding heart,, 
Beloved as thou art ; 
For too soon—too soon we part, 
A gradh geal mo chroidhe ! 


Irish Ballads:. 


* O bright love of my heart. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To THE Epitor oF “THE Women’s GAZETTE.” 


I should be glad to make the following suggestions to 
the various W. L. Associations through the medium of The 
Women’s Gazette. Many of us have been engaged during 
the past year in making warm and comfortable clothing for 
the evicted Irish tenants, and the reproach has been brought 
against us, in some instances, that we have ignored the poor 
at home. Would it not be well, during the coming season, 
to take into consideration the suffering and distress that 
must inevitably ensue, at the East-end of London, from the 
effects of the Dockers’ Strike, which, even if brought to a 
successful issue will very probably leave results that 
will be felt more keenly as the cold weather comes on, than 
they have up to the present time. No doubt the W. L. 
Association in the locality would undertake the distribution 
of the garments. This suggestion is not made purely from 
a charitable point of view, as that is hardly within our 

rovince, but these sewing meetings are advantageous in 
inducing those women to join our ranks whose interest 
could not be aroused in any other way, and by reading and 
discussing political leaflets at these gatherings much good 
may be done. There is little doubt that the poverty and 
misery in our slums are quite equal to anything endured 
by the Irish peasantry, and I hope that this suggestion may 
be thought worth consideration by some of your readers, 
and that the Dockers’ wives may see that we sympathize 
with them in the sufferings they have had to bear during 
the struggle to better their condition. 

MARY GROVER. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To THE Eprror oF “THE Women’s GaAzeETTE.” 


Madam,—The letter signed “A Suffrageite of 17 Years’ 


Standing” proves how unfit some women are at present 
for political power. It is incorrect in fact, and, in my 
humble opinion, very weak in reasoning. I will shortly refer 
to some points, as I am sure our little Gazette ought not to be 
filled up with much talk about a question already so often 
thrashed out. Your correspondent says :— 

I maintain that a Women’s Political Association has no raison 
d’ére, no justification, save from the possession, or at least the 
assertion, of political rights. 

Now, first of all, our raison d’étre is to reform the laws 
for all—not for women only. Although I have no vote my- 
self I want to see working men entitled by law to vote 
es properly on the voting lists. I want better 

omes for the poor I visit, and fewer public houses in 
our cities. The Suffrageites say: “The best way to get 
these things is to give women a vote.” Well, I happen to 
think just the reverse. It is a matter of opinion, and I 
happen to think that women voters would delay these 
reforms by keeping Lord Salisbury in power. Therefore 
our ratson d’étre being reform does not necessarily make 
woman’s suffrage a part of our programme. Again, your 
correspondent says :— 

As a means of Scneesne Curses and acquiring some political 
knowl it might no doubt be made of great use, but that aim 
seems to have been lost sight of, and the machinery is used strictly 
for party purposes. 

This is simply untrue. Scarcely any of our Associations in 
the least deserve sucha sneer. I am sure it was written in 
great ignorance. But people should be silent about the 
conduct of others until they know the facts. 

In the next paragraph a Suffrageite talks about the Com- 
mittee doing this and that. Is it not a fact that in 
our Federation we elect our Committee annually by 
Ballot ? The Committee merely carries out the orders 
of the Federation as given at our Council meetings. There 
is surely no sense in expecting the Committee to alter the 
policy of the Federation. We might as well blame the 
present House of Commons for not making Mr. Gladstone 
Prime Minister. 

A Suffrageite is sorry that the Federation did not entrap 
us into Women’s Suffrage by a coup état. 

Had the Federation when first constituted decided on recognising 
this object, I believe the Associations would very generally have 


accepted it as a matter of course, and all téis friction would have 
been avoided. 


This is a specimen of party wire-pulling without a doubt. 
Many women of no political education try this sort of thing. 
Instead of convincing us and waiting patiently to see us 
willingly adopt their views from conviction, they are in 


a hurry to force us to obey them whether we agree or 
not, “Naughty child! Do it because I tell you to.” 
I call it the “nursery maid” argument, and I do not 
want to see it introduced into Parliament. Lastly, I 
have one practical suggestion to make. Will these Suffrage- 
ites settle among themselves what they want before 
they ask the Federation to accept their object? The 
Women’s Franchise League has one object and the Women’s 
Suffrage Society has another. Which are we asked to 


advocate? The Suffrageites must shew a united front 
before we can even parley with them. 
I remain, Madam, 
Yours &., 


A RADICAL WOMAN. 


Errata.—On page 734 in our last issue the paragraph 
referring to a Conference at York should have appeared as 
part of the Sheffield Annual Report. 


Tae Warwick and Leamington Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion was incorrectly referred to in our last issue as the 
Warwick and Leamington Women’s League Association. 


4 WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
WALSALL. 


At Walsall yesterday a Women’s Liberal Association was 
formed, with the Countess of Aberdeen as President, and 
Lady Charles Forster, Lady Foster, the Countess Tolstoi, 
Miss A. Mander and others as Vice-Presidents, and Miss 
Disturnal, member of the School Board, as Hon. Sec. 
Alderman Holden said the Midland Liberals formerly 
looked to Birmingham for guidance, but now it was deplor- 
able to see the Birmingham Liberal Press getting up the 
worst of Tory arguments to bolster up tyranny and 
oppression, whilst Mr. Chamberlain had become a traitor to 
Liberalism.—Sir Walter Foster said that the latter’s speech 
at Huddersfield just meant that the past eighty years’ 
oppression of Ireland should be continued. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE WOMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday, September 11, about 100 Liberals from 
Ashton-under-Lyne visited Hawarden Castle, the excursion 
being under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal 
Association. 

The weather was fine during the early part of the day, 
and the morning was spent in rambling about the park. 
Later on, the party assembled in front of the Castle, where 
they were most kindly received by Mrs. Gladstone, who 
appeared on the lawn, altogether regardless of the rain 
which had begun to fall. Mr. Sabine, in addressing Mrs. 
Gladstone, expressed his pleasure at being present; and 
said he hoped that she and Mr. Gladstone would both live 
to see Home Rule an accomplished fact, and Mr. Gladstone 
at the helm of the State, his rightful position. 

Mr. Hibbert, in adding a few remarks, said it gave them 
all great pleasure to meet Mrs. Gladstone, and at the same 
time to record their appreciation of her services and those 
of her esteemed husband, and he trusted that Mr. Gladstone 
would ere long see the fulfilment of those great measures 
he had so much at heart. 

Miss Fanny Waterhouse then presented, on behalf of the 
Women’s Liberal Association, to Mrs. Gladstone a beautiful 
bouquet ; in accepting which Mrs. Gladstone said she was 
very sorry that the elements were so unkind to them that 
day, and that, instead of having the sun to shine upon 
them, they would have, she feared, a wet journey home. 

She wished to tender to them her best thanks for all 
they had said about her husband especially and herself, and 
to tell them what a great pleasure it would be to him when 
she told him of all the kind words they had spoken, real, 
deep words, so much more than any other words could be. 
She thanked them also for the beautiful bouquet, and agai 
said she was sorry they should be so inhospitably desated be 
the weather. 

In response to earnest pleadings, Mrs. Gladstone pre- 
vailed upon her husband to appear at one of the windows, 
Loud cheers were given for Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and 
the right hon. gentleman having bowed his acknowl 
ments, retired. The party then withdrew, and later in the 
evening returned to Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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STOCKPORT WOMEN'S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting of the General Committee, held on August 
21st, 1889, it was resolved :—“That this Committee deplores 
the fact that the Household Suffrage Act leaves about 
one-seventh of the householders disenfranchised, and it 
res pearhae and earnestly hopes that the National Liberal 
Federation will make the completion of this measure part 
of its programme by supporting the enfranchisement of 
women who are householders.” The resolution to be for- 
warded to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. 
Schnadhorst, Mr. Symonds, Secretary of the National 
Reform Union, Manchester, Mr. Schwann, M.P., and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OF NOTTINGHAM 
WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The members of this Association have been rendering 
practical service to Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., the Liberal 
Candidate, by taking up the work of registration in the six 
Wards of the Division. They also have arranged for a 
list of the names of any claimants, who, being unable to 
attend at the Revis‘on Court themselves, are dependent on 
the consent of their wives or other inmates of their houses 
to appear on their behalf. Such cases the Association will 
take under its charge; and, it is hoped, wll thus secure 
many claims which would otherwise be lost. 


BRIDGE WARD BRANCH ASSOCIATION. 
A series of ‘sewing meetings has been started for provid- 
ing clothing for the evicted Irish tenants, meetings being 
held for this purpose on the first Monday in every month. 


CASTLE WARD BRANCH. 

A Committee has been formed for the management of a 
Sale of Work in aid of the provision of a suitable room for 
the work of this Association. An interesting programme 
of social and political addresses, &c., is being prepared for 
the winter season. 


MEADOUS WARD BRANCH. 


A meeting is announced for September 19th, to be pre- 
ceded by a tea. 


READING WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting was held at the Queen’s-road 
Rooms, on Thursday evening, August 29th. Mrs. 
Bailey presided, and there was a good attendance. 
After an interesting programme of music, singing, 
and recitations, ably rendered by Miss M. Reed, Miss 
Hale, Miss and Master Wiltshire, and Mr. Roberts, 
the subject for debate, viz, ‘“ Free Trade,” was in- 
troduced by Mr. T. Reed. He pointed out the advantages 
derived from it, and also shewed by various extracts which 
he read from Henry George, how, as mankind gradually 
emerged from a state of barbarism, the common wants of 
humanity naturally developed commerce; how, ascivilisation 
grew, the idea of Free Trade dawned upon the people, and, in as 
far as it had been carried out, had brought about beneficent 
results. An animated discussion followed, and the meeting 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


PORTSMOUTH WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE members and friends held a very pleasant and success- 
ful meeting at Gladstone Bu‘dings on August 28th. Mrs. 
Kingswell read a carefully written and instructive paper on 
“British Interests,” and Miss Aubrey, Vice-President of 
the Croydon W. L. A., gave a very interesting and practical 
address on the work of W. L. A.s, for which the Ports- 
mouth members felt truly grateful. 

Several ladies gave songs, readings, and music. 

Mrs. Casher, one of the Vice-Presidents of this branch, 
very ably presided. 

Mrs. Corbyn, in proposing a vote of thanks to the ladies 
who had given their services, made some remarks on the 
paper which had been read. 


NORTH MEOLS WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 
ADDRESS ON “ IRELAND.” 

THE members of the above-mentioned association resumed 

their monthly meetings after the summer recess on Monday 


evening, there being a good attendance. Mrs. E. J. 
Rimmer presided. 


' be able to meet Mr. Gladstone. 


Miss Hoghton presented a resumé of the work which 
had been done since their last general meeting in July, and 
said that the Committee had met on the average once a 
fortnight. The arrangements for the trip, although looking 
back it seemed a very simple thing, had been a source of 
some anxiety and perplexity. The Blackpool Association 
having had an interview with Mr Gladstone at Hawarden 
shortly after the Whitsuntide recess, they thought that 
would be a convenient time this year, and at first decided 
upon the 18th June. Mr Herbert Gladstone kindly gave 
them permission to visit Hawarden, though he could not 


promise that his father would be at home at that time. ' 


‘When the western cruise was decided upon, they at once 
wrote asking permission to change the date to the 29th July, 
hearing that the golden wedding celebration would take place 
on the 25th at Hawarden. Mr Herbert Gladstone readily 
agreed to the change, and she wished to call attention to 
that, because of a letter which had been published calling 
them incapable, with fixing a date and not keeping it, 
thus misleading Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the villagers at, 
Hawarden, and some reporters. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
agreed to the change, and said for anything he knew his 
father would be at home on the 29th. However, impor- 
tant events happened to keep him away, but having 
entered into negotiations with the railway company and 
made other arrangements, they determined to proceed, 
though there was only a very faint hope th.t they would 
The excursion was very 
enjoyable and successful, and left them with a balance of 
£5 in hand. The presentation was made by a deputation 
of the association about a fortnight after the trip, when 
they met with very cordial and gracious reception from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. The balance of £5 had been 
disposed of as follows :—£3 towards the registration work 
of the Liberal Association for the division, and £2 towards 
their own tunds ‘o make up ‘or the £2 contributed (in 
addition to £1 by Mrs. Pilkington) towards the national 
tribute of Liberal women to Mrs. Glrdstone on the 
occasion of whe celebrr ion of the golden wedding. 
Besides that they had contribvted £2 10s. towards the 
funds of the Home Rule Unio., which was engaged in the 
very important work of enlig’itening the people of this 
country on the subject of Irelend and Home Rule. 
Further, they had become affiliated with the National 
Education Association, another important body, and had 
contributed two guineas towards its funds. The members 
would therefore see that they had plenty of work before 
them, and she hoped they would all assist to the best of 
their powers and ability. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Callender Moss, the honorary corresponding secre- 
tary, stated the gist of a number of letters she had received 
from the Women’s Liberal Federation chiefly, in relation to 
the forthcoming conference in Manchester in November, in 
which they were in ited to assist in making preliminary 
arrangements, or contributing papers. In that conference 
Mrs. Gladstone would take . They were also asked to 
send up a list of 1 dies who would be prepared to deliver 
lectures or read papers at meetings of other associations. 
She believed Mrs. Rimmer would be prepared to contribute 
a paper, and she herself would give one on “ Ireland,” but 
she would be very glad to receive other names. 

Mrs. Rimmer said she had noi definitely promised a paper 
on any subject ; she had s’ nply said that she could not do 
so just at present. She thought it would be advantageous 
to themselves if they could announce a certain subject a 
month before hand, so that their members might study the 
subject a little in the meantime, and thus be better prepared 
to take part in the discussions. Still she would wish them 
to remember that reading papers or listening to papers was 
not the greatest object of their association. She had now 
much pleasure in calling upon Mr. McLeod to give them an 
address on “Ireland.” (Applause.) 

Mr. McLeod, the Crofter’s advocate, afterwards gave a 
most interesting address on Ireland. His allusions to his 
several interviews with poor John Mandeville after his 
release from prison were very touching, and he showed very 
plainly that Mr. Mandeville died from the terrible exposure 
and ill-treatment he received at the hands of Mr. Balfour's 
paid servants. In referring to the cry of “ Home Rule ” 
meaning “ Rome Rule,” Mr. McLeod said he once asked 
Mr. Davitt if he had any doubt whatever whether if Home 
Rule was granted the Catholics would be likely to abuse or 
injure the Protestants, and Mr. Davitt replied, “ If I 
thought a Catholic would injure a hair of the head of a 
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Protestant, I would denounce him as much as I denounce 
the landlords.” 

The meeting closed with the usual vote of thanks to the 
speakers and to the Chairman. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM TUCKWELL. 


Tue following extracts are irom ihe speech of the Rev. 
William Tuckwell, delivered to the members of the Warwick 
and Leamingion Women’s I ‘beral Association, on the 9th 
inst : — 
I will ask your permis ‘on this eveniny t> let what 
I have to say take the form of a lecture rather than an 
oration, partly because the inc2s-ant pressure of severe 
work leaves one little time for the decoration or orns: nent 
of oratory, and paxtly because you have asked me to speak 
to you to-night, not that you may have your ears tick'ed 
with poetic phrases, but that, out of long experience, I may 
ive you such facts and such advice as may be usetul and 
ruitful to your association. In vontemp'ating this associa- 
tion of yours I am om Gere first of all, to con yratv'ate the 
community. We need all the force pent up in English life 
that it may minister to the reform of England, and the 
force of women, thouzh it is enormous, has uitherto been 
useless because it has been unorgar‘zed. Secondly, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves that your ey‘stence as a 
federation demolishes the common argument, derozatory to 
your sex and used to your mischief, io the effect that 
women cannot work tozether, and cannot apply themselves 
seriously to politics. You have answered it in the most 
cogent way. You are an associ.vion and a political associe - 
tion. (Cheers.) From vhis vaniaze ground I think you 
will be able to demolish other arguments which are freely 
used to minimise your influence and deter others from 
joining you. 
FEMALE VERSUS MALE MENTAL POWER. 

The most venerable and persistent of these arguments is the 
inferiority of women to men in mental power, not only in 
actual attainment, but in capacity for intellec.ual require- 
ments, and for practical business work. Fallacies die hard, 
and this fallacy has survived severest blows. It has sur- 
vived the fact for instance that the great leader of prison 
reform in this century was a woman—Mres. Fry; that the 
great inaugurator of hospital reform was a woman— 
Florence Nightingale ; that the great popularizer of political 
economy in England was a woman—Harriet Martineau ; that 
the greatest novelist of the present generation was a woman ; 
that the greatest mathematician of the present century was 
a woman—Mrs. Somerville. And if we come to practical 
work we see that the persons of all others whose neines 
rise to our lips as having made a successful beginning 
in raising the most miserable of the London poor out 
of their degraded state are two women, Miss Cons and 
Miss Octavia Hill. It will be said that these are isolated 
instances. But look at commercial life, look at the count- 
less establishments for instance that are conducied entirely 
by women, and conducted in every sense admirably. In 
my neighbourhood a co-operative store was set up. A man 
wes appointed to be the manager. The store was a failure, 
went to the verge of bankruptcy. The male manager was 
dismissed, and a female manager took his place. In a very 
few years she had paid off all the debts, and was making 
very large r.'rns to the shareholders. (Cheers.) 


iXPERIENCES AS AN EXAMINER. 
I have myself a peculiar opportunity of gauging the 
respective character of male and female intelligence as I 
am a University examiner, and examine every year a 
considerable number of first-class high schools for girls, 
and of first-class grammar schools for boys. I naturally 
compare them, and I will tell you the result so far. It 
is that at present the best boys are better than the best 
girls, and that need hardly surprise you, for public school 
boys’ education has been in full work in England for at 
least 500 years whereas the oldest high school for girls 
is, I believe, less than 30 years old. But on the other 
hand I find wherever I go that the average of the girls’ 
schools is perceptibly higher than the average of boys’ 
schools, and looking at the 6th forms of the two classes 
of schools, which represent the true outcome of all 
the work and time that have been spent upon the school, 
I find in almost every case a higher intellectual enthusiasm 
among the girls than among the boys. Boys submit to 
work and tolerate it, but their minds are at their play. 
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Their heroes are not the great men of histo or of m 
life, but the captain of a cricket eleven bead the Focthall 
fifteen. The girls’ enthusiasm is passionate and healthy ; 
it requires restrainin3 rather than stimulating. I have also 
had peculiar i ae of comparing the two sexes at a 
further stage, for I know, of course, an immense number of 
undergraduates at the Universities, and I also know 
a great number of the girls who are at Girton, 
Newnham, Somerville, or Lady Margaret’s Hall. 
Nine-tenths of the undergraduate males who go to 
the Universities are well dressed, handsome animals. 
(Laughter). Their body swamps their mind. An exces- 
sive and mischievous athletic'sm has in them stunted or 
starved all intellec,ual enthusiasm. The remaining tenth 
is of a very much hivher order. But I find that the average 
girl at the universities is oqual to the tenth man at the 
universities—nay, she is ahead of him in two respects— 
first, that she is well informed upon subjects of which he is 
ignorant, such as Enclish literature and social problems; 
and secondly, that she has been trained to love knowled 
for the sake of knowledge, while he loves knowledge only 
for the sake of University distinction, or of advancement in 
after life. 

AN OBVIOUS ADVANTAGE. 


If your intellectu.l equality be conceded, the advantage of 
your participation in our common life is obvious. It is 
obvious on public grounds, for women are certain to exercise 
an enormous influence on all great questions of social 
reform. They have in them a moral enthusiasm which 
places rizhicousness before expediency. They have a 
greater horror than men have of war, of cruelty, of 
drunkenness, of pros.itution. They are free as men are 
not free from the debasing influences of sport and gambling, 
and racing. They have been tested as you well know, and 
wherever they have occupied public posts, it has been 
to the advantage of the community. Here and there 
women are guardians of the poor. They are most 
admirable guardians, too, if for no other reason yet for 
this that whilst a good looking plausible workhouse matron 
will get round any number of male guardians, she 
has never yet been known to get round alady guardian. 
Laughter.) They have taken their place on school boards. 

was talking the other day to an eminent member of the 
London School Board—the Rev. Stewart Headlam. He 
sits at the London School Board next to Mrs. Besant, and 
he tells me that of all the members there is none whose talk 
is more pointed, more business-like, more effective than the 
talk of Mrs. Besant. It is on the cards that women in 
future may be members of the County Councils. Three of 
them have been smuggled in and one turned out. The law 
appears to be uncertain on the subject, but my friend Mr. 
Channing is to bring in a bill at the next session to 
authorise the iniroduction of ladies into County Councils, 
and I don’t think even a Conservative Government will 
have the courage to throw it out. And if on public, then 
on personal grounds the participation of ladies in public 
affairs must be admirable. It will enlarge the sphere of 
their present somewhat narrow experience; it will give 
them a wider range of thought and interests, it will make 
their lives less insipid and less isolated than they too often 
are at present. 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


Granting that women take their place in public there 
arises the question of the suffrage. The next thing, they 
say, will be that women will demand the suffrage. I ask— 
Why not? Even under the present restricted franchise, 
which would admit only those few women who are rate- 
payers, it seems to me obvious not only that women have a 
claim to assist in making the laws, but that their influence 
in making the laws would be admirable. Think how many 
questions there are on which that influence ought to be 
brought to bear—questions of marriage, of young children— 
all that are commonly called women’s questions. The ab- 
surdity of their present exclusion is such as no man can 
defend. The right to vote for a Member of Parliament is 
refused to the most pious, intelligent, cultivated women 
in England, while it is bestowed on every en, 
brutal wife-beater who can keep a house above 
his head. I have heard, it is an unworthy argument, 
that we should not admit women to the suffrage at present 
because the great majority of them will be Conservative, 
I can admit no such low argument. (Cheers.) If it were 


true, the question should be not one of party but of 
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principle. Believe me the day is coming, and the women 
will be the first to recognize it, when the old evil names of 
nin 2 and Tory, representing as they do the aristocratic 
republic of the past in which, under those names, the 
kites and crows quarrelled amongst themselves for dominion 
over the poultry, will altogether pass away. It will be 
seen that there are two parties only in England—the 
party which desires to make a bad world better and the 
party which desires to keep it as it is, and I have little 

oubt on which of these two sides women in the long run 
will range themselves. (Cheers.) There is a bigger 
question behind this we are told. Extended suffrage 
is the inevitable condition of the future. The vote 
will be given after a time to every man of 21 years 


old. (Cheers.) Then every woman of 21 years, they say, 
will claim it. Isay once again, Why not? There are, 
by the last census, three million single women in England 


earning their own livelihood in various ways. Why should 
not they have a vote? They are certainly not the least 
estimable of their kind. They are pure, unselfish, thought- 
ful, true. Many of them remain single because they have 
mothers or relations dependant on them, whom by their own 
efforts they must support. Many remain single because 
they have never been touched by the “rich golden shaft ” 
as Shakspeare calls it, without which all marriage is a 
mockery, ae hit pe not descend to the meanness of 
marrying for the sake of marriage. But the t majorit; 
of women are married. We shall have toerried i aes 
asking for the vote. And yet again I ask in a bewildered 
way—Why not? Mr. Tuckwell ridiculed the idea that this 
would be productive of domestic squabbles and also that, 
the women being most numerous, they would outvote the 
men, asking “ whether it was possible to imagine any circum- 
stances in which all the men would take one side and all the 
women the other.” 
WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 
Then, proceeded Mr. Tuckwell, there is enother horror held 
up to us—that ladies might become Members of Parliament. 
And why not. (Cheers.) If members of School Boards, 
if Guardians, if County Councillors, why not M.P.’s. ? 
(Cheers.) My opinion of the High Court of Parliament at 
present is that it is so exécrably bad that nothing can make 
it worse. Sure I am that the presence of women would 
improve it. Yet another terror lurks behind. A woman 
may become a member of the Cabinet—(laughter)—under 
very inconceivable circumstances a woman may be Prime 
Minister. If a woman is to be Prime Minister it is 
because an immense majority of Parliament and an 
immense majority of the voters all through the con- 
stituencies have thought her worthy to be Prime 
Minister, and if there should rise up ® woman, 
as there may, of such transcendent excellence that 
all good Radicals throughout the country should look to her 
as a righteous leader in the legislature, by all means let us 
have her for a leader. (Cheers.) People seem to overlook 
the awkward fact that there is a higher position in the 
State even than that of Prime Minister, and that is the 
position of sovereign. That position has actually been held 
by women, and I do not find in looking back in history 
that the women who have swayed the sceptre in the country 
have been the least respected or the least useful or the least 
wise of our many rulers. (Cheers.) 
WHAT IS WOMEN’S WORK TO BE? 

Mr. Tuckwell proceeded to ask what, now they had formed 
their associations, was the women’s work to be. Your 
work, he said, is politics, and what is politics? I cannot 
impress on you too strongly the lesson which I am 
trying to impress in every corner of England, that in 
the present state of English history and society politics 
has one meaning only, and that meaning is social reform. 
The condition of our English society is 
In a remarkable book lately published upon 
the poverty of the country, which you would do well 
to read, it is shown by careful figures that at this 
moment ten millions of men, women and children in England 
are ‘either criminals, or in receipt of parish relief, or not 
knowing from day to day how or where they shall obtain a 
meal for the morrow. The returns of the poor law in- 


spectors for the last year show us that of the English men 
and women of the present year four and a half millions 
will die in the hospitals or in the workhouses, or the pauper 
lunatic asylums, and other Government returns have shown 
that, in London alone, one in every five passes to his grave 
through the same dismal avenues. 


THE PURGATORY OF THE POOR. 


Read, if you will, those terrible blue books on the housing 
of the poor, and see what is the condition of your country- 
men and women in the large towns; read thes horrors of 
those ghastly slums, the miserable underpay by which for 
instance a girl works at trouser finishing, seventeen hours 
a day, and earns 7s. at the week’s end as her wages. 
Look at the horrors of overwork which the blue book 
shows—work ranging from ten hours a day, which I 
maintain isin itself too much, up to 12, 14, and 16 
hours in many trades. Turn to our villages, and 
see if they are so much better. Have you read the report 
on the Warwickshire cottages of the Medical I. r of 
Health? He says that 50 per cent. of the Warwickshire 
cottages have only two bedrooms, that 20 per cent. have only 
one. You women know what one bedroom for a man, wife 
and family means. While the children are babies it 
means the overcrowding of unhealthiness, when they 
acquire sexual consciousness it means the overcrowding of 
indecency, when they reach adult years it means the over- 
crowding of immorality. You know too that the tenure 
of these wretched houses is insecure. They are held at the 
will of a landlord who may be a wise and a good man, like 
some of our neighbours in this district, but who may be a 
hard and brutal man, who will eject the labourer from his 
cottage for a hasty word, or for his political opinions, or 
from mere caprice. You know last of all that the wages 
which the agricultural labourer is earning throughout the 
land are from 5s. to 6s. per week below the minimum of 
decency and comfort, and these dreadful effects of in- 
equality are brought together by the manner in which the 
wealth and the poverty of the land flaunt themselves side 
by side. 
DIVES AND LAZARUS. 

Did you ever read in the newspapers the description of a 
royal drawing-room ?—some 300 women in carriages dressed 
and decked with jewels—it has been calculated that the 
wealth on the backs of these women represents in 
the aggregate nearly £40,000 — driving to pay their 
respects to their sovereign through lines of white-faced, 
starving unemployed, who look into the carriages, some 
apathetically, some curiously, some bitterly, with the 
knowledge that a single jewel from the throat or wrist of 
one of those inmates of the carriages would bring opulence 
to a man and to his starving children for many weeks to 
come. I have read with disgust, as I dare say you did, 
the féteing in London the other day of the reprobate 
disreputable Shah—a man who is morally stained with all 
the vices of eastern sensuality, and who in his treat- 
ment of his political foes is almost as great a brute 
as Mr. Balfour. All London rank and fashion turned out 
to glorify that man. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen not 
to be behind in the race spent of the money entrusted to 
them to spend for the good of the community £1,600 in 
feasting him, at the time when hunger and suffering were 
stalking the East-end soon to burst in that terrible strike 
which is not yet come to an end. 


REFORMS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED. 


How are are all these thing to be reformed ? for remember 
if you form a Liberal Association you pledge yourselves to 
do all that in you lies in order to reform them. (Cheers.) 
The three great questions of the day are the land question, 
the labour question, and the education question. (Cheers. ) 
First of all the land question. By the common law of England 
the land belongs to the community, by the Bible law of the 
old Testament the land was divided absolutely amongst the 
community, and care was taken that it should remain 
so. How is the law to-day? The estates in England over 
five acres in extent are held by only 180,000 men—only 
half per cent. that is of the whole community. I suppose 
no one will dispute that every man born into the world has 
a right to work, and since the source of all the raw 
material on which labour acts is the land it follows 
that every man born into the world has an inde- 
feasable right to his share of the land. Ete 
The curse of the country is monopoly of land. (Cheers. 

The hope of the country lies in the distribution of the land. 
Let me intreat you to inscribe upon your banners, to write 
upon your political programme as the first thing to be 
achieved the re-distribution of land throughout the com- 
munity with such tenderness to existing owners as is possible 
without absolute detriment to the masses. 
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